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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Hamsburg,  Pa.,  April  30,  1900. 

The  writer  of  the  followitig  Bulletin,  Miss  Mira  Lloyd  Dock,  of 
Hai-rishurg,  Pa.,  was  delegated  by  the  State  Federation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Women  and  the  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia  to  rep- 
resent them  at  the  International  Congress  of  Women,  which  met  in 
London,  June  2G,  to  July  5,  1S99. 

Miss  Dock  is  well  known,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through- 
out the  country,  as  an  exceptionally  well  informed  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  For- 
estry and  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  recognizing  her  special  fitness  for 
investigation  along  these  lines,  and  realizing  the  need  that  there 
is  in  Pennsylvania  for  information  upon  these  important  subjects, 
requested  her  to  extend  her  trip  through  England  and  the  Continent 
and  make  such  inquiry  and  observation  in  regard  to  Rural  School 
Grounds,  Home  Grounds,  Forests,  Parks  and  Play  Grounds  as  might 
be  of  service  in  increasing  our  interest  and  improving  our  practice  in 
their  care. 

The  Bulletin  gives  the  result  of  her  observaiions,  and  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  village  improvement  associations,  school 
boards,  rural  park  organizations,  forest  preserve  associations,  good 
road  clubs,  horticultural  societies,  etc.,  as  well  as  private  individ-ials 
interested  in  home  adornment  and  rural  grounds. 

JOHN  HAMILTON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harribui'g,  Pa.,  April  30,  1900. 
To  Hou.  John  Hamilion,  Seci-etarv  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg.  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  subniit  the  followiag  report  of  my 
uotes  and  observations  on  "A  Summer's  ^Vo^k  Abroad,  in  School 
(Grounds,  Home  Grounds,  Play  Grounds,  Parks  and  Forests,"  from 
June  1.5,  to  October  14,  1899. 

In  May,  1899,  I  received  an  invitation  from  Miss  Wilkinson,  Land- 
scape Gardener  of  the  London  Public  Gardens  Association,  to  at- 
tend the  Horticultural  Section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
^^'omen,  which  met  in  London  fvom  June  2(),  to  July  5. 

Shortly  before  sailing  for  England,  the  State  Federation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Women  and  the  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia,  did  me 
.the  honor  to  appoint  me  as  their  representative  at  the  Congress. 
You  did  me  the  further  honor  to  suggest  that  my  studies  might 
have  some  interest  for  your  Department,  and  through  the  great  op- 
portunities of  the  Congress,  official  and  personal  letters,  I  was  en- 
abled to  see  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  first  half  of  my  time  was  passed  in  England,  with  one  week  in 
Edinburgh;  the  second  half  in  Germany,  wdth  a  few  days  in  Switzer- 
land and  one  week  in  Paris.  Six  public  bath  houses,  fourteen  school 
buildings,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  parks  and  playgrounds  were 
visited. 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  vSir  Dietrich  Brandis.  former  Di- 
rector of  the  British  Forestry  service  in  India,  a  most  instructive  route 
was  planned  for  us  through  the  Black  Forest,  Avhere  we  received 
many  courtesies  froin  the  Forest  officials. 

Thanks  for  courtesies  received  are  due  to  Miss  Wilkinson,  M^tro- 
politan  Public  Garden  Association.  Mrs.  Vernon-Smith,  ^Irs.  Ht  nry 
Faweett,  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  Miss  Parkinson, 
Lord  Meath,  P.  Yornon-Smith,  Esq.,  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.  A.  Oxford.  De- 
jiartment  of  Special  Inquiries,  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  McClure,  Prin- 
cipal Mill  Hill  School,  London;  Mrs.  Watson,  Swanley  Horticultural 
(NiUege;  Miss  Bradley,  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Miss  Curtis-Hay  ward, 
('(il.  Curtis-Hayward,  Quedgeley:  Rev.  Sir  Peile  Thompsoir,  C.  M.  K. 
Cleeve,  Esq.,  Sussex;  Dr.  McClellan,  Principal  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester;  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  South  Luffeuham;  G. 
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H.  Gvindrod,  M.  A.  Oxford;  Couneiilor  J.  Heath  Stubbs;  C.  I.  Blaker, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  School  Board;  G.  M.  Fayerman,  Secretary  Im- 
provement Association,  Leamington;  Prof.  I.  Balfour,  Eoyal  Botanic 
Garden;  Eobert  Morham,  Esq.,  City  Arcbilect;  Prof.  Geddes,  Edin- 
burgh; Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  late  Dii-ector  of  Indian  Forest  Service; 
Dr.  Ramm,  Agricultural  School,  Bonn;  Grossh  Oberforsters  F.  Thilo, 
of  Staufen;  A.  Diesleiu,  of  Schonau;  F.  Schopflein,  of  St.  Blasien; 
T.  B.  Jager,  of  Uehlingen,  Baden;  T.  G.  Hooper,  H.  M.  I.  Southampton, 
Eng.;  Dr.  J.  M.  MacFarlane,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Harshberger,  Uoiversity  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Gilford  Pinchot,  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  Washington;  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Pennsylvania 
Commissioner  of  Forestry;  M.  E.  Booth,  New  York;  Mr.  Warren 
H.  Manning,  Boston,  and  my  sisters,  L.  L.  Dock  and  Emily  G.  Dock, 
for  kindness  in  translating  German. 

Very  respectfully, 

MIRA  LLOYD  DOCK. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2015 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTY— ENGLAND. 


TOWNS,  PAEKS,  PLAY  GEOUNDS  AND  IMPEOVEMENT  AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 


Travelers  abroad  who  have  only  time  to  see  and  eojoy  without  op- 
portunity of  investigating  the  origin  of  the  clean  streets,  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  interest  and  com- 
fort of  their  journeys,  usually  carry  away  an  impression  that  the 
"government"  is  in  some  mysterious  way  respor.sible  for  a  delightful 
state  of  affairs  that  we  can  never  enjoy  because  our  own  government 
is  so  different  and  we  are  so  young  and  new.    The  first  discovery 
mi'de  by  an  investigator  is,  that  the  great  civic  improvements  abroad 
were  generally  originated,  not  by  the  "government,"  but  by  fore- 
sighted  and  public  spirited  citizens,  and  the  second  discovery  is,  that 
most  of  the  modern  works  that  add  so  much  to  the  healthfulness  and 
beauty  of  places  visited,  are  of  very  recent  origin.    In  many  in- 
stances their  projectors  are  living  with  a  fair  prospect  of  many  years 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  foresight.    The  third  discov- 
ery is,  that  everywhere  the  more  responsible  members  of  society  are 
interested  in  all  works  that  affect  the  general  welfare.    In  business 
and  manufacturing  communities  it  is  being  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  where  there  is  of  necessity  a  crowded  population,  there  is 
an  equal  necessity  for  play  and  park  grounds,  swimming  baths  and 
other  healthful  amusements.    In  other  communities  the  large  land 
owners  open  all  or  part  of  their  private  parks  to  the  public. 

In  America  the  work  of  Civic  or  Village  Improvement  Societies 
usually  begins  with  an  effort  to  have  clean  »rreets,  and  regulate  the 
disposal  of  waste  and  rubbish.  Abroad  (hey  have  fortunately 
reached  a  point  where  clean  streets  are  a  matter  of  course,  not  only 
main  thoroughfares,  but  small  and  obscure  streets  as  well. 

Disfiguring  advertisements  are  permitted  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  field  placards  there  do  not  have  the  usual  accompaniment  found 
here  of  tumble  down  fences,  buildings  and  rubbish  heaps,  for  the 
outskirts  of  English  towns  are  remarkably  free  of  unsightly  and  un- 
savory objects,  and  one  passes  direct  from  beautifully  kept  streets 
along  beautifully  kept  roads  right  into  the  country. 

'      ■  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES— LEAMINGTON. 

This  small  inland  city,  about  the  size  of  Williamsport  or  Allen- 
town,  is  an  instance  of  the  material  value  of  a  beautifying  move- 
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ment.  li:  is  a  yooKg,  modern  city,  pleasantly  located  on  roiling 
ground  upon  both  sides  of  the  sluggish  little  river  Learn,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  town.  About  fifty  j'ears  ago  it  was  a  fash- 
ionable inland  watering  place  but  gradually  lost  much  of  its  fame, 
and  income.  During  the  earlier  days  of  prosperity  two  small  parks 
had  been  laid  out  in  the  cesike  of  the  town,  which  were  not  open  to  the 
general  public.  Some  years  since  when  the  depreciation  of  property 
be(  ame  very  serious,  an  Improvement  Association  of  men  was  formed, 
and  they  undertook  the  "promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  Leaming- 
ton-" This  they  did  so  successfully  by  agitating  for  improvement, 
tha'i  instead  of  large  numbers  of  empty  residences  and  a  general 
depreciation,  within  the  past  five  years  seven  hundred  new  houses 
have  been  built  in  a  city  that  has  no  manufactures  to  speak  of,  no  at- 
tractions of  antiquity,  but  is  simply  a  delightful  place  of  residence 
because  it  is  clean,  healthy,  beautiful  and  well-managed,  and  well 
dese  rves  its  title  of  "Leafy  Leamington." 

The  residence  streets  are  usually  planted  with  trees  along  curb 
lines,  one  of  the  most  attractive  has  a  grass  bordered  path  up  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  shaded  by  a  single  row  of  noble  elms. 

The  specific  work  of  the  association  during  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence  is  shown  in  its  statement  of  purpose. 

Leamington  Improvement  Association. 

"The  Association  has  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  the  pr  as- 
perity of  Leamington,  and  of  rational  amusements  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors  and  residents,  by  endeavoring  to  provide  whole- 
some outdooi-  recreation." — ;G.  Metcalfe  Fayerman,  Hon.  Sec. 

Summer  tournaments  of  outdoor  sports  and  popular  games  were 
otganized,  and  a  permanent  band  subsidized,  which  is  now  largely 
maitiiained  by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  cheap  and  delightful 
boat  service  on  the  river  is  also  subsidized.  Boating  is  not  oniy  one 
of  the  great  features  of  summer  lite  in  England,  bat  their  rivers  are 
used  only  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation,  as  under  a  general 
law  no  sewage  is  permitted  to  run  direct  into  streams.  At  Leaming- 
ton, the  city  sewage  is  pumped  several  miles  to  hu-ge  farms  where 
it  is  distributed  b.y  irrigation  over  the  fields,  and  the  average  yield 
of  crops  is  almost  dout)le  that  of  farms  not  connected  with  the  works. 
Other  waste,  ashes,  rubbish,  etc.,  is  collected  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  and  removed  to  dumping  grounds,  which  in  one  instance,  have 
been  turned  into  a  line  recreation  ground,  Victoria  Park. 

This  was  originally  a  pasture;  was  purchased  about  five  years 
since,  the  top  earth  removed,  the  land  used  for  two  years  as  a  dump, 
then  the  surface  earth  was  replaced,  the  whole  field  graded  and 
sodded,  and  now  the  field  forms  a  tine  addition  to  the  system  of 
parks  and  parkways  in  j)rocess  of  development. 
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Two  small  pai-ks  already  meutioued  as  semi-private  were  several 
years  since  acquired  by  the  corporation  of  Leamington  and  opened 
to  the  puhlic.  They  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  main  street,  but 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Learn.  Eecently  the  authorities  have  ac- 
quired land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  now  possess  about  sixty 
acres  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  The  land  begins  with  the  older 
parks,  then  extends  down  stream,  and  affords  charming  river  walks. 
Trees'and  shrubbery  along  the  stream  have  been  untouched  wherever 
possible,  and  owing  to  both  parks  and  walks  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  they  are  accessible  to  all  classes  without  any  expense  of 
transportation.  Another  important  fact  is,  that  considerable  of  the 
newly  acquired  land  along  the  stream  is  of  the  character  thar  in 
our  towns  is  usually  given  over  to  the  poorer  son  of  dwellings,  and 
which  from  soil  conditions  is  not  adapted  to  human  occupancy,  how- 
ever favorable  to  vegetation. 

If  left  to  private  ownership,  tracts  of  this  kind  soon  become  un- 
sightly and  unhealthy;  opened  as  park  spaces  they  benefit  the  whole 
community,  physically  and  financially. 

There  is  a  public  library  in  Leamington,  at  present  in  the  City  Hall, 
but  upwards  of  |100,000  is  to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  Library  and  a  Technical  School. 

EDINBURGH. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh  is  due  to  a  great  development  of 
civic  pride  in  its  history,  its  unequaled  situation,  its  grf'at  oppor- 
tunities for  protecting  ancient  monuments,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  providing  breathing  spaces  for  the  multitudes  crowded  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  city.  The  most  unique  "open  space"  in  Great 
Britain,  '-Arthur's  Seat,"  the  natural  head  of  the  city,  belongs  to 
the  crown,  as  do  the  Botanic  Gardens  and,  of  course,  the  Castle,  but 
the  fine  work  recently  done  by  the  city  in  forming  play-grounds,  as 
at  Regent's  Bark,  and  in  extending  other  older  spaces,  is  as  well 
worth  devoting  time  to  as  visiting  the  ancient  monuments.  The 
great  provision  for  out-door  recreations,  bowling  and  golf,  is  specially 
to  be  noted. 

DURHAM. 

At  Durham,  the  steep  wooded  banks  of  the  river  Wear  have  had 
paths  cut  and  a  drive  extended  wherever  practicable,  which  afford  a 
delightful  shaded  walk  through  a  natural  park.  At  Oxford,  the 
celebrated  Christ  Church  Meadows,  with  their  vwo  great  avenues 
of  Elms,  the  New  Walk,  and  Broad  Walk  show  possibilities  for  any 
of  our  river  towns  with  low.  swampy  ground,  for  that  is  what  t&ese 
meadows  originally  were.  They  are,  of  course,  hallowed  by  the 
usage  of  several  centuries,  but  taking  them  topographically  they  are 
simply  flat  fields,  crossed  by  avenues  of  noble  trees,  and  while  their 
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develojjment  is  due  to  time,  a  like  begiuuing  at  a  small  expense  is 
possible  to  any  American  town  with  low  fields  on  its  outskirts. 

LONDON. 

In  and  about  London  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  pub- 
lic open  spaces  of  all  classes,  the  smallest  being  only  bits  of 
asphalt  shaded  by  a  single  tree;  the  largest,  Epping  Forest,  con- 
taining more  than  five  thousand  acres.  They  might  be  placed  in 
three  great  groups,  the  small  open  spaces  in  London  itself  intended 
as  play-grounds  for  small  children  (as  St.  Mary's  White  Chapel),  or 
as  simple  breathing  spaces,  like  the  Postmen's  Park;  the  larger 
parks  used  by  thousands  of  persons  of  all  ages,  as  Hyde  Park  in  the 
West  End  and  Victoria  in  the  East  End,  where  at  the  latter,  on  one 
day  as  many  as  twenty-five  thousand  bathers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  swimming  ponds;  and  third,  places  still  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  nature,  as  Burnham  Beeches,  portions  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and 
Epping  Forest. 

The  most  important  improvement  society  in  the  world  is  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association;  and  many  works  in  each  class 
are  directly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  society  whose  president,  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  is  well  known  in  America  as  an  authority  on  small 
parks  and  open  spaces  io  cities. 

During  the  eighteen  years'  life  of  the  society,  they  have  carried 
out  four  hundred  undertakings,  of  the  most  varied  nature,  but  all 
intended  to  contribute  to  health  and  happiness.  They  secure  per- 
mission to  plant  trees  and  place  seats  in  London  streets,  acquire 
land  in  any  part  of  the  city  for  recreation  grounds,  place  gymnastic 
apparatus  on  grounds  already  opened,  buy  valuable  properties  on 
the  outskirts  of  London  that  are  in  danger  of  being  built  upon,  to  add 
to  already  existing  park  areas,  endeavor  to  maintain  tracts  of  wood- 
lands or  open  heaths  in  their  natural  condition,  and  brighten  small 
spaces  in  the  city  with  flower  beds  and  shrubbery.  Their  landscape 
gardener,  Miss  Wilkinson,  is  the  first  woman  who  has  ever  held  a 
I)Osition  of  such  importance,  or  done  practical  work  in  garden- 
making  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  a  crowded  city,  and  her  art 
has  brought  color  and  happiness  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  London. 

For  many  years  the  English  have  everywhere  been  adding  to  their 
park  area  in  towns,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  1897,  one 
of  the  most  popular  forms  of  celebration  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  foundation  of  objects  for  the  public  good,  as  the 
erection  of  village  pumps  or  fountains,  the  placing  of  seats  by  road- 
side's, the  endowment  of  libraries,  and  the  opening  of  recreation 
grounds.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  the  preservaLi; 
of  open  spaces  and  beautiful  places,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  quite  recently  the 
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most  important  associations  of  Great  Britain  devoted  to  these  ob- 
jects, the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  Metropolitan  Pnblic  Gar- 
dens Association  and  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest 
or  Natural  Beauty,  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed  in  Parliament 
v/hich  enables  county  and  parish  councils  (corresponding  somewhat 
to  our  county  and  borough  authorities),  to  acquire  land  in  rural  dis- 
tricts with  the  special  object  of  holding  famous  or  beautiful  sites  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  generally. 

IMPliOVEMENT  SOCIETIES— GEEMANY. 

In  Germany  my  time  was  spent  in  the  Khine  country  and  Black 
Forest.  Only  one  large  city,  Cologne,  was  visited,  as  all  my  work 
was  done  with  a  view  to  comparing  German  provincial  and  mountain 
communities  with  those  of  centsal  Pennsylvania. 

Investigators  in  Germany  find  that  practically  the  country  is  one 
vast  improvement  association;  as  German  patriotism  finds  one  of  its 
greatest  fields  in  protective  and  beautifying  measures,  and  a  great 
amount  of  unpaid  volnntai'y  labor  is  performed  by  responsible  citi- 
zens on  behalf  of  the  comnionity. 

SWIMMING  BATHS  AND  PROMENADES. 

The  chief  features  of  German  river  towns  are  the  avenues  of  trees 
along  the  banks,  and  the  floating  baths  anchored  off  shore.  These 
latter,  whether  private  or  public,  are  built  on  the  same  general  plan — 
a  long  central  swimming  pool,  with  dressing  rooius  built  around 
the  pool,  the  structure  reached  from  shore  by  a  gangway.  One  of 
the  public  baths  visited  was  for  women  and  children  and  provided 
with  three  pools;  one  deep  one,  a  shallow  one  for  very  small  chil- 
dren, and  a  deeper  one  for  children  who  could  swim.  There  was  a 
kind,  motherly  w<)raan  as  mati'on,  an  alcove  with  cots  for  temporary 
hospital  and  everything  was  exquisitely  clean  and  well  arranged. 

PROMENADES. 

The  river  avenues  in  Swiss  and  German  towns  are  more  formal  in 
their  arrangement  than  is  at  first  agreeable  to  American  eyes,  but 
they  improve  on  acquaintance,  when  their  design  is  understood  and 
appreciated.  Horse  chestnuts,  lindens  and  the  form  of  locust  known 
as  "umbrella"  are  used  chiefly,  are  always  pollarded,  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  Constance,  form  a  continuous  arbor. 

The  object  in  pollarding  is  to  afford  a  shaded  walk  or  resting  place 
and  not  obstruct  the  view  of  lake  or  river  from  the  houses  facing  it. 
Promenades  in  other  portions  of  the  towns  are  often  planted  in  quite 
a  different  way,  as  in  Bonn  and  Wiesbaden,  where  the  trees  have  on 
some  streets  been  planted  so  that  one  main  bough  shall  extend 
over  the  pathway,  but  except  for  this  management  of  shade  the  trees 
otherwise  grow  quite  naturally.    One  very  conmion  work  of  im- 
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prcvement  societies  in  Germany  is  in  placing  seats  along  these  beau- 
tiful promenades. 

PLAY-GROUNDS. 

German  turf,  unlike  the  English  grass,  does  not  bear  unlimited 
trampling,  and  to  make  up  for  the  forbidden  grass  in  German  parks, 
every  one  is  provided  with  a  "spiel-platz,"  (play  place),  and  often 
one  finds  small  play-grounds  where  there  is  no  other  recreation 
space.  They  are  of  gravel  or  sand,  always  provided  with  sand  beds, 
sometimes  with  a  large  low  table,  often  with  very  simple  gymnastic 
apparatus,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  tov/n,  large  or  small,  for 
they  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  but  as  an  actual  necessity  to 
the  children  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  the  very  things 
most  important  to  their  healthy  development,  space  to  play  and 
fresh  air. 

THE  SCWARZWALD  VEREIN. 

This  large  and  active  improvement  society  was  founded  in  1864  by 
GO  members,  and  now  number  about  3,500,  chiefly  business  men  and 
officials,  with  annual  dues  of  $1.25.  It  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  "making  the  Black  Forest  known  and  accessible  to  the  public, 
of  preserving  and  protecting  ruins,  of  improving  pleasure  grounds, 
erecting  pavilions,  towers,  etc.,  and  generally  promoting  intercourse." 
The  thirty-nine  sections  forming  the  association,  work,  locally  under 
direction  of  their  own  councils,  who  decide  upon  the  plan  of  work  in 
their  respective  districts. 

At  small  mountain  villages  or  summer  resorts  they  survey  routes 
to  desirable  but  somewhat  inaccessible  places,  report  the  cost  of 
cutting  paths,  etc.  If  permission  is  received  of  the  forest  officer, 
or  owner  of  the  land,  to  cut  a  path,  erect  a  pavilion  on  some  jutting 
crag,  or  tower  upon  a  mountain  summit,  the  funds  for  the  work  are 
usually  given  to  those  owning  or  in  charge  of  the  property.  At 
other  times,  where  paths  already  lead,  as  in  great  forest  ranges,  to 
desirable  points,  seats  are  placed  by  the  association,  or  finger  posts 
are  set  up  at  diverging  points,  oftem  indicating  by  color  marks 
whether  the  paths  are  gradual  or  steep.  The  Appalachian  Society 
of  New  England  performs  somewhat  similar  work  in  this  country, 
and  Pennsylvania  affords  a  great  field  for  work  upoii  the  lines  al- 
ready indicated. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  German  communities  the 
children  are  enjoined  to  be  very  polite  to  visitors  in  order  that  their 
villages  may  not  be  mortified  by  their  bad  conduct.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  the  leading  feature  of  improvement  associations 
is  the  character  of  members;  the  nobility,  gentry,  business  men 
and  leading  persons  generally,  are  united  in  truly  patriotic  endeavor 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  tha*^  is  beautiful  and  ennobling. 


Shaded  Road  and  Fool])ath  on  Highway. 
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RURAL  ENGLAND. 

Brief  visits  to  four  English  counties,  together  with  journeys  to 
many  well  known  places,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  noting  general 
points  of  interest,  a  few  resemblances  and  more  differences  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  rural  life.  As  is  commonly  known,  the  striking 
features  of  raral  England  are,  the  invariably  good  roads,  beautifully 
kept  private  grounds,  whether  large  or  small,  iuid  tlie  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

ROADS,  INNS  AND  GENERAL  ASPECTS. 

The  ordinary  English  country  roads  can  only  be  compared  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  park  roads  in  large  cities,  or  with  tliose  in  highly  im- 
proved districts  as  Merion,  Haverford,  etc.,  whether  in  chalk,  clay 
or  limestone,  the  English  roads  are  as  firm  and  almost  as  smooth 
as  a  floor,  and  shed  rain  like  a  roof.  Never  once  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent  did  I  see  a  "bumper."  Main  highways,  as  they  ap- 
proach villages  and  cities,  usually  have  at  one  side  a  foot-way 
(several  inches  higher  than  the  roadbed),  along  which  seats  are 
sometimes  placed  by  the  district  authorities.  The  roads  are  nar- 
rower rhan  ours  of  corresponding  importance,  ordinarily  being  only 
wide  enough  for  two  vehicles,  and  are  under  control  of  the  highway 
officials,  with  whom  road  mending  is  an  actual  business,  and  not  a 
gathering  together  of  a  few  congenial  neighbors  who  cast  sod  on 
the  roads  under  the  impression  that  they  are  improving  the  high- 
ways. 

The  famous  hedges  of  hawthorn,  yew,  or  holly  which  border  the 
fields  are  kept  in  o!  der  on  the  outer  or  road  side  by  the  authorities, 
who  also  maintain  rural  police.  With  perfect  roads  and  police  super- 
vision, walking  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  for 
those  who  wish  to  walk,  and  for  those  who  must,  it  is  safe  and 
comfortable.  Another  pleasant  feature  about  v/alking  in  England 
is  the  possibility  of  taking  lield  paths,  or  paths  leading  through  the 
parks  of  great  estates.  The  right  to  use  these  paths  (which  are  en- 
tered by  stiles  or  gates)  is  very  old  and  there  is  a  society  to  pre- 
serve them  and  prevent  the  owners  from  closing  the  paths  if 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  keep  them  open  to  the  general  public. 

Another  delightful  feature  of  rural  England  is  the  ease  with 
which  persons  of  moderate  means  can  find  little  inns  not  only 
in  every  village,  but  in  out  of  the  way  corners  where  comfortable 
meals  and  simple  refreshments  can  be  procured  at  all  hours  by  pedes- 
trians, or  bicyclers.  Frequently  the  inns  are  not  only  covered  with 
vines  and  decorated  with  window  boxes,  but  have  pleasant  gardens 
with  tables  and  arbors,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  flies,  meals 
out  of  doors  are  possible  in  summer. 
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HOMES. 

Quite  apart  from  the  large  country  seats,  and  taking  ordinary  vil- 
lage homes,  farm  and  laborers'  houses,  it  struck  me  that  their  groups 
of  farms  buildings  usually  stand  more  remote  from  the  highways 
than  ours.  Quite  often  all  that  one  sees  of  a  large  group  of  build- 
ings is  a  red  tiled  roof  visible  beyond  a  wide  stretch  of  fields.  The 
large  farmhouses  are  broad,  low  and  most  picturesque  with  their 
irregular  outlines,  and  walls  curtained  with  ivy,  jessamine  and  roses. 
The  building  materials  are  stone,  brick  or  "rough-cast"  with  tiled  or 
slate  roofs,  thatched  roofs  being  generally  on  small  houses  occupied 
by  laborers.  English  barns  are  small,  as  hay  and  grain  are  stacked 
outside,  and  the  entire  group  of  farm  buildings,  except  the  house 
proper,  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Houses  and  gardens  are  usually  enclosed  by  hedges  or  walls,  if 
the  latter,  fruit  trees  are  trellised  upon  them,  and  the  gardens  them- 
selves are  places  of  interest  and  enjoyment  for  the  whole  family. 
Flowers  are  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  England  to  an  extent  not  yet 
known  among  us.  In  villages,  the  humblest  homes  are  bright  with 
window  boxes,  if  there  is  no  space  for  a  garden  bed.  Inns,  shops, 
even  livery  stables  are  adorned  with  plants,  and  the  roadside  trees 
form  green  tunnels  through  which  one  passes  from  one  flower  hung 
village  to  another.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  is  of  course  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  climate,  and  an  advantage  of  their  high  latitude 
is  the  greater  length  of  summer  days,  which  enables  those  who  are 
occupied  during  the  day,  to  work  out  of  doors  until  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening.  Roses  and  some  other  desirable  kinds  of  plants  are 
undoubtedly  more  satisfactory  there  than  in  our  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  other  hand  many  flowers  and  fruits  that  thrive 
out  of  doors  in  our  hotter  climate,  in  England  only  reach  perfection 
under  glass.  Some  of  the  finest  results  that  I  saw  in  flower  gar- 
dens were  entirely  due  to  the  skill  in  selection,  and  untiring  care  of 
those  who  had  little  time  or  money  to  spare,  and  1  believe  the  same 
skill  and  care  with  us  would  produce  as  fine,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent results. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  COUNTIES  VISITED. 

Kent.  I  made  two  visits  to  the  market-garden  region  about  Hex- 
table  where  there  are  acres  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  under 
glass,  and  miles  of  carefully  cultivated  fruit  and  truck  farms  upon 
.  the  chalky  hills,  that  towards  the  south  run  into  the  famous  Hop 
country.  There  were  fewer  streams,  hedges,  and  trees  in  fields  vis- 
ible than  in  other  places  visited,  many  fields  having  neither  fence 
nor  hedge  even  along  the  roads,  which  are  here  quite  narrow  lanes, 
often  sunk  several  feet  below  the  level  of  adjacent  fields. 
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There  were  many  fruit  orcliards,  and  new  to  me  on  the  Swanley 
College  grounds  was  a  species  of  hazel,  the  "cob-nut,"  grown  as  a 
shrub,  about  the  size  of  a  quince  tree.    These  retail  in  Philadelphia  at 

60  cents  per  pound. 

Sussex  adjoins  Kent,  to  which  it  is  a  great  contrast,  being  the 
second  most  heavily  wooded  county  in  England.    Near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  the  country  is  very  beautiful,  forest  covered  ridges  and  flats 
alternating  with  cultivated  valley,  and  slopes,  the  latter  a  succes- 
sion of  great  estates  with  many  scattered  farms  and  laborers'  build- 
ings, country  seats  with  their  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens,  and  small 
villages.    In  this  region  I  saw  more  hedges  and  yew  trees  trimmed 
in  traditional  shapes  than  any  other  place  visited,  and  also  greater 
qiiantities  of  flowers.    In  the  picturesque  little  villages  the  houses 
were  really  brilliant  with  window  boxes,  and  the  cottage  gardens 
simply  great  flower  beds,  sometimes  a  blaze  of  poppies  and  gera- 
niums, sometimes  a  sheet  of  blue  and  silver,  with  larkspurs  and  As- 
cension lilies.    On  one  of  the  large  estates,  a  flower  show  was  to  be 
held  the  following  week,  open  to  all  the  tenants,  who  were  ranged 
under  the  two  heads;  mechanics  and  garden  laborers,  and  agri- 
cultural laborers.    The  principal  prizes  were  for  the  best  kept  cot- 
tage and  garden  on  the  estate;  the  secondary  prizes  were  not  limited 
to  plants  but  included  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  home-made  bread, 
honey,  plain  needle-work,  writing  and  drawing,  the  last  three  entries 
being  limted  to  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen. 

Warwick.  As  "Shakespeare's  country,"  this  has  probably  been 
oftener  described  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  most  b"au- 
tiful  it  is  with  its  succession  of  hedges,  fields,  homesteads  and  parks, 
attracting  one  in  every  direction;  but  even  its  beauty  and  historic 
interest  owe  much  to  the  fine  roads  which  make  walking,  driving  or 
bicycling  a  constant  pleasure.    The  streams  in  this  part  of  England 
are  sluggish;  but  as  no  drainage  from  towns  is  allowed  to  enter  ihem, 
and  noTubbish  is  thrown  upon  their  banks,  they  are  really  more  at- 
tractive than  some  of  ours,  which  naturally  surpass  them.    The  Avon 
does  not  compare  in  natural  beauty  with  the  Juniata,  but  there  all 
comparison  ends,  for  the  Avon  is  protected  from  pollution  and  de- 
facement, especially  near  towns  or  cities,  while  the  reverse  condition 
is  the  rule  upon  the  Juniata. 

Gloucestershire.  A  few  days  were  spent  in  that  beautiful  part  of 
this  county,  which  lies  between  the  Severn  river  and  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  no  part  of  England  is  more  delightful  to  those  interested  in 
field,  wood  and  garden,  with  so  many  attractive  places  and  celebrated 
gardens  that  months  could  be  happily  passed  there.  Near  the  city 
of  Gloucester  is  a  famous  Pinetum  on  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  estate,  the 
finest  collection  of  coniferous  trees  that  I  saw  abroad,  splendid 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them  from  very  warm, 
moist  climates,  and  out  of  the  question  in  Pennsylvania;  but  there 
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were  also  manj  odiers  that  would  llourisb  with  us.  Among  well 
grown  specimens  ot  American  trees  were  the  Douglas  fir  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  our  own  White  Pine.  During  my  visit  to  this 
county  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  processes  of  Stil- 
ton and  Cheddar  cheese-making,  upon  an  estate  noted  for  its  early 
use  of  modern  methods,  and  where  many  persons  were  instructed 
in  these  methods  before  the  present  dairy  schools  and  classes  were 
established  by  county  councils. 

In  England  there  is  no  one  great  agricultural  school  maintained  (as 
our  State  Colleges  are),  by  the  State;  but  district  schools  are  now 
established  in  ditlerent  parts  of  England,  as  the  Dairy  School  at 
Gloucester.  From  these  centres,  ui^on  aplication  of  not  fewer  than 
six  persons,  teachers  are  sent  to  farms,  to  hold  classes  and  give 
demonstrations  in  butter  and  cheese-making,  the  proper  preparation 
of  poultry  for  market,  gardening  and  other  useful  topics. 

In  the  parish  where  my  visit  was  made,  all  the  cottagers  (not 
merely  those  upon  one  estate,  as  in  Sussex),  were  preparing  for  a 
local  flower  show,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  gar- 
dens and  plants  entered,  all  of  the  latter  remarkably  fine  speciniens 
of  their  kind,  as  sweet  peas,  stocks,  dahlias  and  other  well  known 
plants.  The  great  impression  I  gained  from  gardens  seen  in  these 
different  localities  was  not  merely  the  quantity  of  flowering  plants 
of  all  kinds,  but  their  quality.  The  vines  trained  upon  the  houses 
were  such  fine  specimens,  the  tender  and  hardy  garden  plants  were 
the  best  of  their  kind,  and  for  this  I  think  the  competition  of  the 
flower  show  is  largely  responsible,  for  not  only  is  each  one  anxious 
to  excel,  but  there  is  opportunity  to  see  and  compare  specimens. 
Wherever  flower  shows  have  been  instituted  in  our  own  country  they 
have  inspired  people  of  all  classes  to  general  improvements,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  local  societies  of  this  kind  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Beyond  all  else  in  rural  England,  the  most  important 
feature  is  the  exquisite  neatness  everywhere.  One  passes  from  the 
clean  streets  of  a  town  to  the  true  country,  without  the  disfiguring 
accompaniment  of  rubbish  heaps,  so  sadly  common  to  our  towns. 
Perhaps  the  very  cheapness  and  abundance  of  material  with  m  is 
in  part  responsible  for  the  waste  that  spoils  so  many  otherwise  at- 
tractive towns  and  country  places.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  go  to  England  or  Germany  to  realize  the  absolute  financial  value 
of  well  ordered  communities. 

The  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  together  receive 
about  six  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  summer  visitors,  because 
those  States  have  fine  roads  and  clean,  well  managed  villages  where 
visitors  are  able  to  enjoy  their  beautiful  scenery.  When  village  im- 
provement societies  have  effected  the  same  needed  improvement  in 
Pennsylvania,  thousands  of  persons  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  river 
and  mountain  scenery  that  is  now  all  ^at  a  sealed  book  to  the  outside 
world. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN  WORK  FOR  NN'OMEN— ENGLAND. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  featuL'es  of  the  Women's  Congress  was 
the  Section  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  where  most  of  the  pa- 
pers recounted  the  practical  experiences,  struggles  and  successes  of 
women  from  Utah,  California  and  Minnesota,  Ireland,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  in  the  fields  of 
dairy  work,  bee-keeping,  poultry  rearing,  stock  breeding,  silk  culture, 
ostrich  farming,  bulb  culture  and  gardening  in  general.    As  illus- 
trations, there  are  no  more  interesting  tales  than  those  told  by  Mrs. 
Howard,  of  women  who  had  succeeded  in  horticulture  in  Call- 
fornia,  or  Mrs.  Meredith's  stock  farm  iu  Indiana,  Mrs.  Hirst's  account 
of  ostrich  farming  in  New  Zealand,  Miss  Smith  of  her  management 
of  the  garden  work  at  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  Home  for  Inebriates, 
Miss  Dunington's  story  of  her  bees.  Miss  Curry's  bulb  farm,  and 
Froken  Gad's  account  of  one  of  the  great  poultry  farms  in  Denmark, 
where  the  poultry  have  the  most  charming  little  houses  imaginable, 
in  a  hazel  plantation  which  of  itself  brings  in  a  good  income. 

It  is  earnesUy  hoped  that  some  of  these  papers  may  be  republished, 
for  they  not  only  show  such  flue  spirit  in  the  work,  but  also  the 
great  necessity  for  training,  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  work  of 
field  and  gatdeu  to-day,  when  competition  calls  for  the  best  and  only 
"  the  best.  These  and  other  papers  created  great  interest  in  the 
two  English  schools  where  women  receive  training  on  these  lines. 

LADY  WARWICK  HOSTEL,  READING,  ENGLAND. 

In  1898,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  was  instrumental  in  opening 
an  agricultural  school  for  women,  near  Reading,  England,  where 
there'are  at  present  forty  students.  The  course  of  tuition,  which 
extends  over  two  years,  is  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  only 
one  may  be  taken.  No.  1  includes  dairy  work,  poultry  and  bee- 
keeping. No.  2,  horticulture,  poultry  and  bee-keeping.  Short  special 
courses  may,  however,  be  taken  on  any  one  of  these  subjects  by  pu- 
pils who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  course. 

The  fees  vary  from  |250  to  |600  a  year,  according  to  the  kind  of 
work  taken.  The  practical  work  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  Reading  College,  Messrs.  Sutton's 
seed  farms,  the  Dairy  Institute,  Reading,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments which  afford  tine  opportunities.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  only  in  its  second  year,  no  results  as  to  after  pursuits  can 
as  yet  be  stated,  but  the  number  of  students  already  in  attendance 
proves  the  interest  taken  in  opening  this  field  of  practical  instruc- 
tion to  women  who  have  heretofore  had  to  k-arn  only  by  experience. 
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SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

In  1891,  the  college  at  Swanlcy,  Kent,  iii  one  of  the  great  market- 
gai-deu  districts  iu  England,  opened  its  doors  to  women,  who  at 
present  form  tluee-fourths  (00)  of  the  total  number  of  students  in 
residence  (SO). 

The  school  "was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  scieatific  horticul- 
ture and  allied  subjects."  Training  is  given  lo  men  and  women  "to 
fit  them  to  become  landholders,  private  and  market  gardeners,  stew- 
ards (of  large  estates)  lecturers  and  colonists."  That  the  college  fills 
a  long-felt  want  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  out  of  12.5  students  who 
have  received  their  diplomas  (several  without  a  view  to  professional 
life),  38  now  hold  positions  either  as  gardeners-io-chief,  or  as  assist- 
ants, one  of  the  former  with  a  staff  of  five  under-gardeners.  Sev- 
eral have  charge  of  grounds  attached  to  large  institutions  where, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  laborers,  the  inmates  also  take  part  iu  the 
out-door  work,  Positions  of  this  class  require  an  immense  amount 
of  tact  and  judgment  in  aditioei  to  practical  knowledge.  Many  oiher 
positions  are  also  filled,  some  only  tem[)()rarily  as  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew,  and  elsewhere. 

The  course  at  Swanley  extends  over  two  years,  the  fees  vary  fiom 
|350  to  |400  per  annum,  and  there  are  a  number  of  .scholarships  at 
the  disposal  of  several  county  councils  and  corporations.  As  the 
course  of  work  has  attracted  much  attention  the  college  syllabus 
is  given  in  full.  Owing  to  climatic  differences  the  methods  ace  in 
some  instances  dilTerent  from  those  applicable  generally  in  our  lati- 
tude, especially  in  regard  to  fruits.  At  Swanley  "Fruit  Culture 
under  Glass"  refers  principally  to  peaches  and  grapes,  and  the  out- 
door treatment  of  the  hardier  fruits  is  also  different,  pears  being 
generally  trained  against  walls,  or  espaliered  (trained  along  wire  or 
walls). 

SYLLABUS. 

PRACTICAL  WORK.  .  . 

Orchard  Trees,  Bush  Fruits,  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Mush- 
rooms, Tomatoes,  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,  Hybridisation  and  Prop- 
agation, Seeds  and  Sowing,  Fruit  Borders,  Vegetables,  Salads,  Flow- 
ers, Soils  and  Manures. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Table  Decorating,  Bouquet-making, 
]>airying,  Poultry  and  Bee-keeping. 

PURE  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Horticultural  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Book-keeping,  Building,  Construction,  Measuring,  Surveying  and  Lev- 
elling. 
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The  women  students  live  in  two  delightfully  homelike  buildiugs 
a  short  distance  from  the  college  proper,  with  its  practice  grouads 
and  where  in  addition  to  glass-houses,  orchards  and  fields,  is  a 
little  botanic  garden  of  useful  plants,  and  also  the  weeds  of  the  lo- 
locality,  surrounded  by  a  deep  border  of  lavender  for  the  bees. 

In  June,  1899,  the  opening  of  a  beautiful  rose  garden,  in  the  col- 
lege grounds  gave  many  of  us  our  first  opportunity  to  know  this  in- 
teresting school.  Subsequent  visits  and  conversations  with  others 
who  came  there  to  study  the  methods,  only  confirmed  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  health,  good  spirits  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
students,  and  of  the  gieat  value  of  their  training. 

THE  TNTEENATIOJIAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  UNION. 

The  first  definite  result  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  the  farm 
and  garden  papers  read  at  the  Women's  Congress,  and  of  the  work  at 
Swanley,  was  the  cordial  response  given  by  some  of  the  members  to 
an  invitation  of  Mrs.  Howard,  of  California,  to  meet  for  discurjsion 
and  possible  organization. 

At  the  first  meeting,  July  5,  1899,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  such  keen 
interest  was  shown  that  at  a  second  meeting  held  at  Miss  WiUdn- 
son's,  July  14,  a  temporary  organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  international  union.  The  permanent  organization  was 
formed  on  October  18,  in  London,  and  the  society  will  be  represented 
at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

RESULTS  IN  GARDEN  WORK  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Booker  "^N'ashington,  who  visited  England  last  summer,  was  so 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  training  at  Swanley  that  he  has 
already  started  a  department  at  Tuskegee  for  training  girls  in  horti- 
culture, poultry  work,  dairying,  etc.,  and  is  convinced  that  nothing 
can  exceed  in  value  this  training  for  v>Mniien  whose  lives  v/ill  be 
spent  in  the  country. 

A  further  development  of  interest  in  this  respect  was  show'U  in 
New  York  on  November  22,  1899,  when  at  a  large  meeting  of  men 
and  women  prominent  in  science,  practical  philanthropy  and  other 
lines  of  work,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell  gave  a  report  of  her  visit 
to  the  Swanley  School,  whose  methods  she  believes  suggest  a  prac- 
tical field  for  women's  work  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  appointed  Mrs. 
Lowell  one  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider  measures  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider  near  New^  York. 
The  school  has  been  founded  and  located  at  Briarclif?  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Our  schools  for  teachers,  also  of  music  and  art  are  overcrowded 
with  students,  while  in  the  East  our  fine  schools  of  agriculture  and 
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horticulture  have  few  oi  no  womeu  availing  themselves  of  the  great 
opporttisiities  opeu  to  them.  There  are  numbers  of  unmarried  wo- 
nieo,  and  many  families  now  facing  hopeless  conditions  in  our  large 
cities  who  would  be  glad  to  live  in  the  countr}'  if  they  ooly  knew  how 
to  earn  a  living,  or  if  they  were  assured  of  friendly  co-operatioo  and 
congenial  associates  in  leaving  city  life  with  its  known  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  the  unknown  paths  of  country  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  scientiflc  training  of  women  in  farm  and  gar- 
den work  will  effect  the  same  transformation  in  these  hitherto 
humble  and  almost  despised  occupations,  that  the  training  of  nurses 
has  brought  about  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  by  bringing  trained 
and  skilled  hands  and  brains  into  their  own  chosen  field  of  work. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  GROUNDS— ENGLAND. 

The  cross-roads  school,  so  frequent  in  our  country  districts,  does 
not  exist  in  any  of  the  places  I  visited  in  either  Great  Britain  or 
Germany.  As  a  rule  the  school  buildings  are  in  villages,  and  ihis 
fact  makes  it  difficult  for  foreigners  to  know  exactly  what  we  mean 
when  we  inquire  about  "rural  schools,"  as  we  know  them.  Most 
American  investigators  find  the  slight  difflereaces  in  terms  a  great 
hindrance  to  work;  even  those  who  have  spent  more  than  one  season 
abroad  have  this  difficulty,  and  those  who  work  for  the  first  time 
spend  half  their  time  in  learning  how  to  do  it. 

The  rural  school  buildings  that  I  saw  in  England,  differed  in  size 
but  not  in  appearance  very  much  from  those  in  large  towns,  of  which 
the  building  at  Leamington  is  a  type.  They  are  very  substantially 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  with  gabled  roof,  and  stand  in  gravelled  or 
asphalted  yards  surrounded  by  stone  walls.  In  some  instances  there 
were  fine  trees  on  the  school  grounds;  some  grounds  were  quite  bare 
and  unattractiTe;  others  had  a  beautiful  background  formed  by  ad- 
joining properties,  and  others  again  had  gardens  for  the  master's  use, 
but  it  is  a  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  did  not  actually  see  a  pupils'-gar- 
den  and  am  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  kindness  of  others,  or  upon 
w^ritten  reports,  for  knowledge  of  the  new  methods  of  rural  instruc- 
tion in  England. 

In  England,  as  in  other  countries,  alarm  is  expressed  at  the  rush 
of  population  to  the  cities,  and  though  authorities  agree  that  no  one 
measure  can  prevent  this  marked  tendency  of  our  times,  yet  they 
also  agree  that  improved  methods  of  rural  education  may  not  only 
serve  to  retain  a  larger  percentage  in  the  country,  but  must  certainly 
better  prepare  those  who  for  any  reason  choose  to  enter  cities. 

''The  difference  in  the  needs  of  town  and  country  schools  is  now 
generally  recognized;  there  is  a  wide  felt  conviction  that  country 
schools  should  do  more  to  interest  children  in  country  life.  If  the 
school  aims  (and  the  rural  school  has  great  opportunities  in  so 
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doing),  at  quickening  and  training  the  interest  of  children  in  natural 
objects,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  town  and  country  alike  in  pro- 
ducing this  higher  grade  of  intelligence."  (Report  on  Education, 
1898.) 

In  1895,  the  Department  of  Education  added  "Cottage  Gardening" 
to  the  optional  studies  for  boys,  and  up  to  the  present  year  seventy- 
two  schools  report  cottage  gardens;  in  some  of  these  the  master 
is  the  insti'uctor;  in  others  gardeners  of  the  neighborhood  have 
charge  of  the  garden  work,  and  the  movement  is  spreading,  though 
slowly,  notably  in  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  Surrey,  Hampshire  and  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  Boscomhe  school,  near  Southampton,  shows  what 
can  readily  be  done  in  practical  work  without  disturbing  ordinary 
studies.  At  this  school  twelve  boys  are  instructed  in  horticulture 
by  a  practical  nurseryman  of  the  neighborhood;  the  ground  culti- 
vated is  divided  into  two  main  portions,  of  which  one  is  held  in  com- 
mon and  contains  a  cold  frame,  tool  house,  seedling  and  herb  beds, 
fruit  trees,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants.  The  other  porliou 
is  divided  into  twelve  beds  30x10  feet,  the  length  running  from  east 
to  west. 

"Every  line  of  planting  runs  from  north  to  south,  in  the  same  place 
in  every  bed,  so  that  each  boy  can  compare  the  growth  of  his  own 
special  plot  with  that  of  his  neighbors.  Each  plot  is  numbered,  the 
individual  tools  used  bear  the  plot  number,  and  the  boys  clean  their 
own  tools  before  hanging  away  after  use.  The  soil  was  not  good, 
being  almost  pure  gravel,  and  had  to  be  trenched  io  a  depth  of  two 
feet  before  any  planting  took  place,  so  the  boys  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  meaning  of  the  word  "cultivation."  The  re- 
sults of  their  work  lay  so  close  together  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  and  understand  why  one  crop  had  failed  and  another  succeeded 
on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  soil. 

Each  boy  kept  a  diary  of  daily  work,  and  a  weather  record.  As 
the  successive  crops  matured  they  were  gathered  and  sold  by  the 
young  farmers,  the  money  being  turned  over  to  the  instructor  until 
the  close  of  the  season  (each  boy  also  keeping  his  own  personal  ac- 
count), when  the  total  amount  was  divided,  half  being  retained  for 
next  year's  seeds,  the  other  half  being  divided  in  proportion  to  earn- 
ings. Besides  the  financial  returns,  the  boy's  plots  not  only  had 
a  higher  average  crop  than  adjoining  private  ground  not  so  well  cul- 
tivated, but  the  boys  also  gained  certificates  of  merit  at  several 
horticul  Eural  shows." 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  OUT-DOOR  WORK. 
In  Edinburgh  I  attended  two  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Summer 
School  of  Nature  Study,  and  although  there  and  elsewhere  I  heard 
only  the  most  complimentary  words  about  the  American  methods 
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on  nature  study  and  other  educational  lines,  yet  the  topographic  fea- 
tures as  presented  by  Prof.  Geddes,  suggested  work  that  might  also 
b<:  of  advantage  in  our  rural  schools.  Maps  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
near  vicinity  were  used  which  showed  the  distribution  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  bog  and  mountain,  waste  and  cultivated  land. 

If  the  older  pupils  of  our  country  schools  were  encouraged  to 
map  out  the  interesting  features  of  their  own  localities,  they  would 
be  found  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  section  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania could  be  used  as  foundations  for  work  on  cultivated  or 
forest  lands,  beaver  dams,  old  Indian  trails,  rare  or  remarkable  trees; 
in  fact  anything  of  special  interest  to  the  pupil. 

This  map-making  could  be  combined  with  a  feature  which  has  long 
been  a  part  of  German  school  life,  has  been  of  great  interest  and 
value  in  the  schools  of  our  own  cities  and  large  towns  and  in  some 
western  cities  has  special  allowances  made  for  it — trips  to  points  of 
interest,  whether  scenic  or  historic. 

Since  the  year  1896,  visits  to  historic  buildings  have  been  added  to 
the  English  code,  and  in  Germany  one  of  the  charming  features  of 
summer  travel  was  in  meeting  whole  schools,  and  in  other  cases  also, 
children  with  their  parents,  making  tours  to  neighboring  towns,  or 
mountains,  the  children  not  only  learning  the  poetry  and  traditions 
of  the  spots  thus  visited,  but  realizing  them.  . 

At  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  we  met  a  school  from  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing river  towns  making  a  tour  to  the  various  points  of  interest, 
Beethoven's  House,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Old  Citadel,  now  a 
charming  park,  most  of  the  children  armed  with  plant  cases,  and 
all  fall  of  life  and  spirit. 

Where  could  more  interesting  trips  of  this  kind  be  made  than  to 
Terrace  iMountain,  Canoe  Valley,  and  other  points  in  Huntingdon 
county  alone.  Such  tours  of  observation  could  not  fail  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  ihe  condition  of  our  roads,  to  well-kept  or  neglected  villages, 
and  suggest  comparisons  and  improvements  to  the  quick  youthful 
minds.  Tn  Pittsburg  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  have  had 
the  happiest  results  in  offering  prizes  to  the  schools  for  essays,  de- 
scribing individual  preferences  in  their  museum,  and  no  State  offers 
more  opportunity  than  our  own  with  its  rich  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  many  beautiful  and  historic  places. 

THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

The  Black  Forest  is  a  broken,  mountainous  region  lying  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 
It  extends  north  from  the  Swiss  border  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles, 
and  east  from  the  Rhine  Valley  from  twenty  to  forty  miles.  On  the 
west  the  mountains  rise  rather  abruptly  above  the  farms  and  vine- 
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yards  at  their  base,  increase  in  height  towards  the  central  portion, 
Where  they  are  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  AUeghenies  at 
Cresson,  and  gradually  fall  towards  the  east  into  broken  plateau 
country.  In  the  mountains  proper  the  rocks  are  mostly  gneiss,  gran- 
ite, porphyry  and  slate.  Throughout  the  high  mountain  valleys  there 
are  innumerable  farms,  villages  and  towns,  as  well  as  many  large 
tracts  in  pasture,  but  the  greater  portion  is  forest  clad.  In  the 
plateau  country  there  are  outcrops  of  limestone,  and  comparatively 
large  areas  in  cultivation,  with  forest  covering  the  walls  of  valleys 
acid  all  the  greater  elevations.  The  name  is  derived  fvom  the  dark 
color  of  the  firs  and  spruces  which  form  the  chief  forest  wealth  of 
this  region  noted  for  its  health  and  general  prosperity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  its  total  population  of 
upwards  of  a  million,  lies  in  Baden,  which  is  about  one- eighth  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  innumerable  little  villages  and  towns 
scattered  throughout  its  mountains  there  are  several  cities:  Con- 
stance, Freiburg,  Badeu-Baden  and  others  on  the  outer' borders. 
The  forest  laws  of  Baden  date  from  the  early  years  of  this  cencury, 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  country  was  in  the  same  condition  as 
those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  where  timber  has  been  cut  and  the  laud 
become  unproductive.  In  the  Black  Forest  where  the  original  forest 
growth  had  been  cut,  much  of  the  land  was  covered  by  a  j)oor  growth, 
and  there  was  general  poverty  in  the  highlands.  The  area  at  pres- 
ent under  forest  administration  contains  upwards  of  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  acres,  about  equal  in  extent  to  Greene,  Wash- 
ington and  Fayette  counties,  and  somewhat  less  in  extent  than  the 
wheat  area  in  Pennsylvania  which  yielded  |13,000,000  in  1899. 

Of  the  total  forest  area  in  Baden,  two-sixths  belongs  to  private 
owners  whose  income  does  not  figure  at  all  in  forest  statistics.  One- 
sixth  belongs  to  the  State  and  yields  an  annual  net  income  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  Three  sixths  belong  to  corpora- 
tions (schools,  churches  and  hospitals),  and  communes  (villages, 
towns,  cities),  and  yields  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  dollars,  which  does  not  represent  the  total  net  income,  as  valuable 
amounts  are  given  away  to  individuals  and  institutions  possessing 
"forest  rights."  All  of  this  revenue  is  derived  from  land  which  is 
not  adapted  to  cultivation;  and  besides  the  direct  income  from  tim- 
ber there  is  a  large  indirect  return  from  the  health  and  summer  re- 
sorts found  in  every  forest  surrounded  valley.  Where  there  is  no 
forest  there  is  little  or  no  summer  travel. 

FOREST  ADMmiSTRATION. 
The  general  forest  area  is  formed  of  one  hundred  and  four  districts, 
known  as  "ranges,"  which  vary  in  extent  from  six  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres.    A  "range"  is  composed  of  separate  forests  known  as 
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''blocks,"  which  vary  from  150  to  1,500  acres  in  size,  and  each  Dloclc 
is  formed  of  "compartments"  or  working  divisions  of  the  forests  laid 
off  according  to  natural  features,  as  ridges,  streams,  etc.  Each 
"range"  or  conservancy  is  under  the  management  of  an  official  known 
as  an  Oberforster,  whose  position  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  division 
superintendent  of  one  of  our  railways,  as  he  executes  plans  formu- 
lated by  a  Board  (State  officials),  and  has  subordinates  and  many 
employes.  The  Oberforsters  are  very  important  personages  in  their 
communities  and  those  who  look  upon  forestry  as  a  sentimental 
calling  would  do  well  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  strictly  busiticss- 
like  way  in  which  it  is  carded  on  in  Germany.  The  officials  are  first 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Assessor,  or  assistant  to  the  Oberforster. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  forest  officers  to  get  the  highest  money 
value  out  of  the  land  that  is  unfit  for  any  other  crop  than  trees,  but 
it  is  of  equal  importance  to  increase  the  productive  quality  of  the 
soil  so  that  it  will  yield  higher  values  with  time,  and  they  look 
forward  in  periods  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  years  in  a  way  that 
is  at  first  puzzling  to  Americans  who  are  only  accustomed  to  clear- 
ing the  land  without  regat-d  to  consequences.  Details  of  manage- 
ment vary  in  each  district,  but  the  general  principle  is  the  same — 
to  cut  the  existing  forest  in  such  a  way  that  seedlings  shall  have 
light;  not  too  much  of  it,  or  too  sudden  changes  at  first;  to  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  light,  to  give  every  opportunity  to  species 
that  are  taking  possession  of  the  ground,  if  they  are  valuable,  and 
if  they  are  not,  to  exterminate  and  plant  with  valuable  species.  In 
many  cases  large  areas  are  planted  throughout,  without  depending  on 
natural  reproduction. 

The  cutting  is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  State  Board, 
which  every  ten  years  revises  the  working  plans  for  each  State,  cor- 
poration or  communal  forest,  and  prescribes  what  is  known  as  the 
"sanctioned  annual  yield,"  (the  amount  to  be  cut  during  the  following 
ten  years).  The  time  of  rotation  in  cutting  mature  trees  is  130  years, 
and  the  amount  desigualed  to  be  cut  each  year  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  wood  annually  formed,  the  "increment,"  but  the  amount 
actually  cut  is  really  somewhat  less  than  the  annual  increment,  and 
there  are  many  local  factors  which  determine  minor  changes  in  the 
plans  from  year  to  year. 

The  net  returns  of  the  districts  visited  are  about  |5.00  per  acre; 
this  is  greater  than  in  many  other  portions  of  Germany,  but  is  ex- 
ceeded by  some  Swiss  forests.  The  cut  is  calculated  in  cubic  metres; 
three  cubic  metres  are  aboiit  equal  to  a  thousand  feet,  board  mea- 
sure, but  the  use  of  wood  dilTers  so  much  in  Germany  and  America 
that  comparisons  on  this  score  are  unsafe;  the  main  point  is  fhat 
land  is  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  deteriorate;  it  must  be  either 
in  farm  or  forest,  as  the  State  cannot  afford  unproductive  areas. 
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.         ;    .     ■  .  STATE  FORESTS. 

All  classes  of  forest  in  each  range  ate  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  Oberforsters  but  only  in  the  State  forests  does  he 
manage  all  operations  from  planting  to  selling  the  cut  timber. 

.    •    ■  PRIVATE  FORESTS. 

These  forests  are  entirely  managed  by  their  owners,  except  that 
the  owner  pays  a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  the  forest  guard  for  his 
district  to  ensure  protection  against  fire;  and  in  case  the  owner 
wishes  to  make  a  clean  cue,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  a  "devastation- 
cutting,"  he  must  secure  permission  from  the  Board.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  community  to  cut  off  the  timber  (as  at  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream),  permission  to  clean-cut  i«  withheld;  if 
permission  is  granted,  the  owEier  places  on  deposit  with  the  officer 
of  his  district  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  of  replanting  to 
forest,  or  of  turning  into  cultivated  land.  If  neither  of  these  is 
done  under  a  fixed  period,  the  officer  plants  at  the  owner's  expense; 
if  the  owner  plants,  his  money  is  refunded. 

COMMUNAL,  AND  CORPORATION  FORESTS. 

These  are  by  far  the  most  interesting,  for  one-half  of  the  forest 
area  belongs  to  these  two  classes,  and  tax  rates  are  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  forest;  for  instance,  the  city  of  Freiburg  owns 
about  eight  thousand  acres  from  which  it  derives  an  annual  income  of 
between  120,000 and  $30,000,  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  city; 
Iml  there  are  village  communes  which  receive  almost  as  large  amounts 
annually  from  their  forests,  and  not  only  are  all  taxes  corresponding 
to  our  road,  county  and  school  taxes  paid,  but  every  householder 
receives  annual  dividends.  In  both  cases  the  Oberforster  has  entire 
charge  up  to  the  period  of  felling,  then  the  Burgomaster  or  trustee, 
some  authorized  person,  accompanies  him  in  marking  trees,  lading 
out  roads,  etc.,  as  all  the  contracts  for  cutting  and  also  selling 
timber  depend  upon  the  communal  and  corporation  officers.  In  com- 
munities all  income  not  required  for  general  expenses  is  divided 
in  the  community.  In  corporations,  if  a  church  or  school,  receives  a 
larger  income  than  it  requires,  the  excess  is  given  to  poorer  insti- 
tutions; the  possession  of  a  larger  income  than  can  be  used  is  known 
as  the  "Todt-Hand,"  (the  death-hand),  and  is  not  encouraged  in  these 
cases. 

CHARACTER  OP  FORESTS. 

The  forests  extend  from  800  to  4,000  feet  above  tide,  and  have 
large  quantities  of  hard  woods  on  the  lower  lands,  oak,  maple,  beech 
and  fir  on  the  medium  elevations,  and  only  spruce  on  the  higher  ones. 
The  four  most  valuable  trees  are  spruce,  which  forms  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  forests  as  a  whole,  then  silver  fir,  next  oak  and 
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beech.  Four  ranges  wei-e  visited,  beginning  at  Staufen  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  nsountains.  about  twelve  raik^s  from  Freiburg, 
llienee  to  the  high  ranges  of  Schonau  and  St.  Blasien  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Plateau  range  of  TTehlingen,  travel- 
ing for  five  weeks  entirely  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  In  a  short  time  only 
ilie  most  striking  contrasts  can  be  observed,  and  methods  and  con- 
ditions are  so  dilferent  from  ours  that  comparisons  can  hardly  be 
nu.de.  The  striking  points  are,  lirst,  the  absetice  of  fire  traces.  Sec- 
ond, the  netv/ork  of  permanent  roads  and  paths,  which,  should  fire 
occur,  enable  men  to  reach  any  point  in  a  very  short  time,  and  also 
olfer  barriers  to  oidinary  fires.  Third,  the  absence  of  mill  railroads 
and  mechanical  apjiliauces  in  the  forests,  as  timber  is  hauled  away 
uncut  by  the  buyers.  Fourth,  the  wood  cutters  live  in  their  own 
homes  in  the  neighboring  villages,  so  there  is  no  shantying  except 
where  roads  are  being  constructed,  and  Italian  laborers  are  brought 
in.  Fifth,  the  way  in  which  large  timber  is  prepared  for  market, 
peeled  in  the  woods,  and  when  taken  to  the  mill  no  slabs  are  cut 
oft',  but  the  logs  are  <-ut,  and  then  piled  in  the  same  order  they  were 
cut,  and  not  according  to  width. 

•  '  * 

CUTTINGS. 

Cutting  is  of  two  main  kinds;  thinnings,  which  are  called  "inter- 
mediate cuttings,"  and  true  timber  cutting,  which  is  known  as  "final" 
cutting.  Thinnings  are  made  in  young  forests  at  f i  om  20  to  30  years 
of  age,  and  are  supposed  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  management  up 
to  that  time.  The  wood  is  used  for  scaffold  and  vineyard  poles,  pulp 
and  fire  wood,  and  other  purposes.  Scaffold  timber  is  not  sawed. 
Both  in  Germany  and  England  I  saw  only  round  supports  for  this 
jmi-pose,  and  in  cuttings,  trees  are  cut  much  lower  on  the  trunk  than 
with  us.  Bark  is  peeled,  sometimes  burnt;  tlie  long  "stick"  is  taken 
to  the  roadside  where  at  intervals  there  are  o]jen  spaces  "Holtz- 
pliitz,"  where  timber  is  piled  until  sold,  and  removed  by  the  buyers. 
Sid(  branches  are  cut  down  to  the  diameter  of  about  four  inches,  and 
sold  for  various  purposes.  Smaller  branches  and  twigs  are  sorted 
into  lots,  and  given  away  to  the  villagers,  who  are  allowed  to  re- 
move any  stumps  they  wish  for  firewood.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  cultivated  land  is  too  valuable  for  farmers  to  have  wood-lots  on 
their  farms,  so  the  forests  afford  the  only  available  fuel.  Where  a 
clean  cutting  is  made,  three  years  generally  are  allowed  to  pass  be- 
fore the  area  is  planted,  so  that  destructive  fungi  and  insects  will 
be  out  of  the  way. 

The  "Forest  Guards"  are  responsible  for  thinnings,  timber  sort- 
ing, and  other  details  and  are  a  fine  class  of  men  with  a  great  pride  in 
their  calling.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  said  to  us:  "How  does  it 
happen  that  the  ]>eo]ile  of  such  an  inventive  nation,  who  have  made 
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a  revolution  iu  machinery,  should  allow  their  forests  to  be  wasted 
and  burned,  as  is  the  case  in  America?'' 

"REGENERATION." 

All  forests  for  some  years  previous  to  cutting  the  ripe  timber,  are 
in  the  stage  known  as  "closed,"  when  their  crowns  form  a  continuous 
roof,  and  the  growth  of  moss  and  accumulation  of  humus  or  forest 
mould  is  so  deep  that  seeds  do  not  germinate.  If  Jiatural  reproduc- 
tion or  "regeneration"  is  desired,  what  is  known  as  a  "preparatory" 
cutting  takes  place;  these  openings  dry  out  the  foiest  mould  some- 
what, then  in  a  good  seed  year  extensive  cuttings  are  made,  followed 
in  several  years  more  by  "light"  cuttings,  which  afford  light  and  air 
to  the  seedlings.  Later,  when  all  the  mature  trees  have  been  re- 
moved, the  young  forest  roaches  a  thicket  stage,  and  when  the  young 
trees  lose  their  lower  branches, thinning  is  in  order, and  then  until  the 
trees  reach  a  diameter  of  about  eight  inches,  the  young,  fast  grow- 
ing trees  are  known  as  jioles,  and  until  the  time  when  the  forest 
again  becomes  "closed"  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful  to  the 
casual  observer  or  tourist,  who  knows  nothing  of  forest  manage- 
ment, or  the  economic  reasons  of  the  formal,  planted  forests. 

NURSERIES. 

All  ranges  have  their  own  forest  nurseries,  or  '-'plant-schools,"  to 
supply  plantations.  Areas  are  prepared  as  if  for  a  garden  crop, 
and  seeds  are  sown  in  drills.  Many  hardwood  seedlings  are  not 
transplanted  until  they  are  set  out  in  the  forest.  The  conifers  grow 
as  seedlings  for  two  years,  then  are  transplanted  to  other  beds  for 
two  years,  and  forest  planted  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  If  the 
forest  is  to  be  mixed,  fir  or  spruce  are  set  out  several  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  faster  growing  beech,  or  if  beech  is  already  on  th? 
ground  it  is  kept  down  until  the  conifers  have  a  start,  as  beech  in  its 
early  years  grows  like  a  weed. 

EOADS. 

Good  roads  have  been  a  great  factor  in  making  this  region  ac- 
cessible and  prosperous,  for  the  most  remote  hamlets  are  reached  by 
highways  of  the  first  class,  equal  to  the  English  roads,  or  our  park- 
ways. There  are  several  other  classes,  but  it  is  the  main  roads  which 
most  travelers  use.  These  are  built  on  the  Telford  plan,  foundations 
of  stone  set  vertically  and  filled  with  top  layers  of  broken  stone  and 
earth.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  have  side  ditches, 
culverts  and  tile  drains,  which,  owing  to  the  very  easy  grade  of  the 
roads,  keep  them  perfectly  drained,  so  that  after  tremendous  storms 
and  even  weeks  of  rain  the  roads  are  comparatively  dry. 

They  are  kept  as  clean  as  the  town  streets;  workmen  are  regularly 
em})loyed  upon  them,  and  during  August  and  September  are  busy 
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preparing  the  biokeu  stone  foi*  autumn  repairs.  At  intervals  along 
the  road,  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards  apart,  are  spaces  at  one 
side  where  the  stone  is  broken  and  measured,  two  to  six  cubic  metres 
of  stone  to  every  one  hundred  yards,  the  amount  required  varying 
vv'ith  the  locality  aud  amount  of  usage.  The  second  class  roads  do 
not  have  the  under  bed  of  vertical  stone,  but,  except  for  that,  are 
built  like  the  first  class.  On  these  two  classes  of  roads  no  dragging 
of  logs  is  allowed,  as  is  done  on  the  forest  cart  roads,  which  are 
narrower  and  steeper  than  main  highways.  All  roads  are  carefully 
marked,  not  only  at  cross-roads  and  principal  forks,  but  also  where 
paths  diverge,  by  finger-posts  marked  as  city  streets  are,  with  metal 
boards  clearly  labelled. 

HOMES  AND  FARMS  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  contrast  possible  than  that  between  the 
large  English  farm,  with  its  hedgerows,  groups  of  trees,  and  cluster 
of  farm  buildings,  and  a  Black  Forest  community  where  each  family 
lives  in  its  own  great  timbered  house,  that  is  also  barn  and  tool 
house;  where  there  is  not  a  yard  of  waste  ground,  and  where  mead- 
ows, pastures  aud  forests  are  often  held  in  common.  The  pictur- 
esque dwellings  stand  sometimes  by  the  roadside,  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  meadows;  the  kitchen  garden  is  usually  fenced, 
fiower  gardens  also,  but  with  this  exception  fences  are  unknown; 
ofteu  there  is  no  special  fiower  garden,  the  houses  having  only  win- 
dow boxes  and  potted  plants,  for  every  foot  of  laud  is  precious. 
Sometimes  orchards  are  close  by  the  homes;  sometimes  the  fruit 
trees  (apple,  pear  or  cherry),  are  planted  along  the  roadside.  The 
farms  do  not  lie  in  one  block,  but  the  fields  are  scattered  in  many 
different  places,  and  the  farmers  frequently  live  in  small  towns  or 
villages  quite  av/ay  from  their  own  fields.  In  the  past  there  were 
mauy  more  scattered  farms  than  at  present,  but  to-day  the  tendency 
is  towards  village  and  town  life;  so  throughout  tiie  hill  country  one 
sees  traces  of  many  farms  now  being  turned  into  forest,  because  the 
old  time  farming  methods  do  not  pay.  Cattle  raising  is  a  large  busi- 
ness and  there  is  much  hay  cut  in  the  valley  meadows.  Upon  the 
farms,  cereals  are  not  raised,  as  grain  is  imported  from  Hungary  and 
other  great  wheat  lands.  Hay,  alfalfa,  peas,  potatoes  and  turnips 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  field  crops,  and  in  the  lowlands  where  I 
saw  small  patches  of  Indian  corn,  it  was  grown  close  for  fodder,  and 
not  for  corn. 

Industries  of  all  kinds,  pulp,  cotton  and  other  mills  are  appearing 
in  even  the  small  valleys.  The  villages  have  a  fine  water  supply 
from  the  beautiful  mountain  brooks  in  which  trout  abound.  Water 
is  piped  to  the  smallest  villages  and  although  occasionally  one  sees 
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a  stone  fountain  of  an  older  period,  the  plain  running  piimi)  with 
stone  trough  is  more  general. 

Early  in  this  century  there  was  a  great  deal  of  emigration  from 
this  part  of  Germany,  but  at  present  there  is  almost  none  at  all, 
and  the  village  communes  present  a  very  interesting  study.  The 
great  source  of  the  general  ditfusiou  of  prosperity  is  the  communal 
forest,  which  not  only  provides  a  perpetual  income,  but  beautiful 
surroundings  to  villages  that  would,  without  this  resource,  be  poor 
and  unattractive. 


Soil,  gneiss  and  porphyry. 

Altitude,  900  to  4,500  feet. 

Principal  species,  spruce,  flr,  beech,  oak. 

In  this  range  several  American  students  have  i'eceived  their  first 
introduction  to  the  details  of  forest  management  lhat  are  of  such 
absorbing  interest  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  our  lumber  dis- 
tricts. It  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  the  range  presents  greater 
differences  of  altitude  than  any  other  visited,  as  it  extends  from 
the  vineyards  and  carefully  tilled  fields  of  the  Miinster  Valley  to 
the  crests  of  the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  up  the  rocky  spurs 
of  the  Bekhen  to  its  open  summit,  where  the  next  range  begins,  a 
difference  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet.  There  is  but  little 
planting  in  this  district;  the  forests  in  the  deep  mountain  coves  are 
very  wild  and  beautiful,  and  the  four  most  valuable  timber  trees 
spruce,  flr,  oak  and  beech,  are  found  in  both  "mixed"  and  "pure" 
forests  in  the  range,  according  to  elevation,  soil  and  exposure. 
Where  there  have  been  openings  in  the  forest  from  wind-breaks, 
storms,  etc.,  or  where  there  is  danger  from  landslides  on  rocky  head- 
lands overhanging  valley  roads,  planting  has  been  resorted  to,  but 
the  cuttings  are  usually  made  with  a  view  to  favoring  natural  "re- 
generation," and  with  the  special  object  of  having  fir  succeed  the 
slower  growing  hardwoods  on  the  lower  lands. 

The  town  of  Staufen  is  a  mixture  of  quaint  and  ancient  buildings, 
among  them  a  beautiful  old  town  hall,  and  modern  houses  and  fac- 
tories. It  has  a  fine  school  house,  good  water  supply  (one  pictur- 
esque old  fountain),  and  a  well  built  public  bath  house  with  swim 
ming  pool,  which  is  reserved  at  certain  hours  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. About  the  town  are  natural  parks,  in  its  forests,  from  which 
it  receives  an  annual  net  income  of  over  $10,000.  Ptaufen,  I  believe, 
has  a  small  tax  assessment;  but  farther  up  the  valley  lies  the  beau- 
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Staufen,  F.  Thilo,  OlerfvrateT. 


Total  area. 
State  forest. 
Communal, 


15,500  acres. 

3,300  acres. 
12,200  acres. 
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tiful  mountaio  community  of  Miinsterthal,  which,  with  a  forest  in- 
come of  about  $25,000,  has  no  taxes,  and  pays  annual  dividends,  to 
each  householder;  and  this  is  not  an  unusual  case. 

Our  route  from  Staufen  to  the  next  range  led  through  this  village, 
and  some  distance  higher  we  left  the  carriage,  and  walked  to  the 
seat  of  the  next  range.  The  paths  led  through  fine  forests,  then 
across  open  pastures,  on  up  to  the  heather  covered  summit  of  the 
Belchen,  with  its  splendid  view  of  the  Alps  to  the  south,  then  down 
on  paths  that  wound  across  great  mountain  coves,  and  around  some 
very  precipitous  places  to  the  little  town  of  Schonau  a  tour  of  in- 
describable beauty  and  interest. 


Soil,  culm,  granite,  porphyry.  • 
Altitude,  1,200  to  4,500  feet. 
Species,  spruce,  fir,  beech. 

This  range,  like- that  of  Staufen,  has  a  much  larger  portion  of 
communal  than  State  forest,  and  very  little  private  land.  Schonau, 
which  means  "beautiful  meadows,"  is  itself  one  of  several  manu- 
facturing towns  lying  in  the  Wiesen  Valley,  which  is  really  not 
disfigured  by  its  many  mills,  as  their  grounds  are  so  clean,  and  some- 
times even  attractive.    Immediately  overhanging  the  town,  and  its 
park-like  valley,  are  some  bare,  rugged  mountains,  dangerous  to 
the  community,  and  now  in  process  of  re-forestration.    This  range 
was  io  some  respects  the  most  i-nteresting  of  any  to  me,  as  the  large 
area  of  poor,  washed-off  land,  worthless  for  agriculture,  was  so  like 
many  mountainous  portions  of  Pennsylvania.    In  planting  abso- 
lutely bare,  rocky  places,  such  as  a  mountain  overhanging  the  town, 
birch  had  first  been  planted,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
deep  rooting  silver  fir.    On  better  land,  where  there  is  soil,  fir  or 
.    spruce,  are  set  out  2,.500  to  3,500  per  acre,  and  at  Schonau  fir  was 
usually  mixed  with  beech.    There  was  considerable  experimental 
planting  in  this  range,  of  foreign  trees,  among  them  our  White  Pine 
and  Douglas  fir  have  grown  remarkably  well.    An  interesting  ar- 
boretum of  valuable  and  ornamental  trees  connects  the  hotel  grounds 
with  a  young  plantation  on  a  bare  washed  hillside,  with  paths  lead- 
ing down  to  an  attractive  little  park  (with,  of  course,  an  open  play- 
ground), on  the  Wiesen,  the  work  of  the  Oberforster,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  all  plant  life,  and  who  has  a  number  of  American  shrubs 
and  trees  in  the  park,  among  them  dog-wood  and  red  oak,  both  very 
popular  abroad. 

Schonau  receives  from  its  communal  forest  a  gross  revenue  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  between  six  and  seven  thousand 


Schonau,  A.  Bieslein,  Oherforster. 


Total  area. 
State  forest 
Communal, 


9,700  acres. 

300  acres. 
9,400  acres. 
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is  uet.  Although  there  is  still  nnich  wasted  land  to  cover  in  ihis 
range,  there  are  many  ijortions  in  almost  primeval  looking  forest, 
aud^many  portions  hitherto  almost  accessible  are  now  being  opened 
up  by  splendid  roads.  We  saw  road  construction  in  every  stage, 
from'  cutting  off  the  timber,  blasting  out  granite,  laying  founda- 
tion stones,  to  the  finished  portions  over  which  we  drove.  One  of 
these  roads  belongs  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Zeil,  v/hose  forests 
have  heretofore  been  difiicult  of  access,  but  will  now  have  increased 
value.  Another  newly  finished  road  runs  to  a  village  set  in  a  great 
pasture  area,  with  forest  on  the  heights.  Throughout  these  pas- 
tures there  are  little  groves  of  spruce  that  serve  as  shelters  for  the 
cattle  in  storms,  and  on  the  crests  of  the  mountains  are  stone  towers 
built  by  the  Schwarzwald  Verein  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
beautiful  prospects  of  mountain  and  valley  obscured  on  level  ground 
by  the  trees. 

This  road  itself  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  cost  over  |20.000. 
It  ^\  inds  around  one  great  curve  something  like  the  Horse-shoe  Bend. 
Where  there  are  deep  cuts,  the  sides  are  faced  with  stone  or  basket 
work  to  prevent  wash;  culverts  in  ravines  are  sometimes  faced  with 
stone  for  some  distance  above  their  intake,  and  bare  hillsides  planted 
to  prevent  snow-slide.  It  is  like  the  other  splendid  highways,  a 
monument  of  permanence. 

From  Schonau  we  drove  through  a  wdid  and  beautiful  gorge, 
crossed  more  mountain  masses,  and  reached  the  little  village  of 
Todtraoos,  which  lies  in  the  range  of  St.  Blasien. 

St.  Blasien,  F,  Schopft'm''  Uherfurster. 

Total  area,    19,600  acres. 

State  forest,    8,000  acres. 

Communal  forest,    607  acres. 

Private  forest,    11,000  acres. 

Altitude,  1,800  to  3,600  feet. 
Species,  spruce,  fir,  beech. 
Soil,  gneiss,  granite,  porphyry. 

Todtmoos  is  one  of  the  many  mountain  resorts  thronged  for  its 
fine  air,  and  the  summer  visitors  rejoice  in  the  name  of  "air-suap- 
pers."  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  describe  the  freshness,  cleanness  and 
beauty  of  these  little  mountain  villages,  with  the  haymakers  at  work 
on  the  meadows  that,  with  their  net-w^ork  of  irrigating  ditches,  look 
like  green  maps.  About  Todtmoos  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mixed 
forest,  fir  and  beech,  and  like  all  the  other  ranges,  roads  and  forest 
paths  bear  traces  of  the  good  work  of  the  Schwarzwald  Verein  with 
the  numerous  seats  and  pavilions  that  afford  a  resting  place  to  vis- 
itors.   One  of        State  forests  at  Todtmoos  will  convey  an  idea 


*  Since  deceased. 
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of  how  the  compai'tments  are  managed:  It  contains  1,800  acix.-  n 
thirteen  compartments,  and  only  those  actually  visited  are  given. 
No.  5  closed  forest  100  to  150  years  old,  some  heavy  fir;  No.  6 
closed  forest  (large  poles  60  to  70  years  old);  No.  7,  the  maddng  of 
trees  for  cutting  was  in  progress  here;  No.  10,  closed  forest,  heavy 
timber;  No.  1.1,  "light  cntdng^'  in  operation;  No.  13,  "regeneration 
ended  over  most  of  it.  This  compartment  shows  a  direct  contrast 
to  our  method  of  cutting,  as  now  that  all  the  mature  trees  are  re- 
moved there  is  a  young  crop  well  under  way.  The  "compartment" 
system  of  cutiing  iirst  removes  the  older  trees  ovcl'  a  whole  com- 
partment, then  the  next  oldest,  and  may  continue  for  twenty  to 
forty  years  before  the  cutting  is  complete,  or  as  they  express  it,  "re- 
generation ended,"  which  is  a  different  thing  from  "clearing  the 
ground,"  so  that  nothing  of  any  value  follows. 

Froii!  Todtmoos  we  went  to  the  chief  town  of  the  range,  St. 
Blasien,  quite  a  fashionable  health  resort,  surrounded  by  almost 
pure  s])ruce  forests,  (entirely  planted  forest  in  those  of  younger 
growth,)  and  here  we  saw  the  woodsmen  burning  trees  infested  by 
one  of  the  many  insect  enemies  "of  spruce. 

Within  a  few  miles  is  a  community,  Bernau,  where  almost  the  en- 
tire village  manufactures  buckets,  and  other  villages  have  their 
special  industries,  also  dependent  on  the  forests  surrounding  them. 

Leaving  St.  Blasien,  we  soon  entered  a  region  quite  different  from 
the  familiar  glens  and  heights,  as  we  left  the  mountains  for  the 
plateau  country,  and  passed  through  miles  of  comfortable  farms, 
alternating  with  forest.  Descending  towards  Uehlingen  the  road 
passes  through  the  village  of  Grafenhausen  in  the  range  of  Bonn- 
dorf,  which  is  one  of  those  fortunate  communities  that  instead  of 
paying  taxes,  receives  dividends  on  its  forests  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenses. 


Altitude,  1,500  to  3,300  feet. 

Soil,  porphyry,  lime  and  sandstone. 

Species,  spruce,  fir,  Scotch  pine  and  hardwoods. 

Uehlingen,  unlike  the  first  two  ranges  visited,  has  but  a  small 
proportion  in  communal  forests,  there  being  only  eleven  in  the  range, 
and  though,  like  St.  Blasien,  a  large  area  belongs  to  the  State,  un- 
like it,  there  is  little  private  forest.  There  is  some  old  forest  in 
the  higlicr,  move  r(siiot(^  parts  of  the  range,  but  by  far  the  greater 
poriion  is  new  planted,  at;d  of  deep  interest  to  American  students 
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Total  area. 
State  forest, 
Communal 


8,600  acres. 
5,800  acres. 
2,800  acres. 
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who  have  fine  opportunities  here  of  following  many  stages  ot  iiiud 
deterloraf  ion  and  reclamation. 

Abandoned  farms  on  the  hillsides  bave  been  acquired  by  the  com- 
munes and  State;  on  some  where  the  rental  of  pastures  and  meadows 
equals  forest  returns  Ihe  land  remains  unplaoted;  iu  most  cases 
the  farms  are  gradually  being  planted  in  forest. 

In  some  blocks  the  "compartment"  system  of  cutting  is  followed, 
but  not  so  generally  as  two  other  methods.  One  of  these  was  first 
seen  in  the  communal  forest  of  Uehlingen,  where  the  "group"  system 
was  preferred.  "Seed"  and  "light"  cnttiugs  had  been  made,  and 
there  were  now  many  large  clumps  of  thrifty  young  firs  scattered 
throughout  the  compartments.  In  marking  the  requisite  number 
of  trees  for  annual  cutting,  they  were  selected  around  these  diffe'  ent 
groups,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years'  time  all  intervening  trees 
will  be  removed,  and  the  various  groups  be  merged  into  one  large, 
continuous  body  of  young  trees  of  various  ages. 

In  the  State  forest  of  Imishardt,  about  a  mile  distant,  the  growth 
was  also  chiefly  fir,  and  here  the  "strip"  system  i;vas  followed. 
The  "annual  yield"  was  marked  off  in  rows  beginning  at  the  higher 
part  of  a  compartment  where  young  growth  had  started;  this  cutting 
would  be  followed  on  down  hill,  until  the  entire  area  was  cleared 
of  mature  timber,  and  instead  of  groups,  there  would  he  bands  of 
j^oung;  forest  well  started.  A.  hardwood  forest  belonging  to  the 
Commune  of  Krenkingen  was  also  being  cut  on  this  plan. 

Another  commune  with  a  small  forest  of  only  165  acres,  was  hav- 
ing a  road  built  at  a  cost  of  about  P,000.  As  the  annual  income 
from  the  forest  was  only  about  $800,  an  assessment  would  have  fol- 
lowed in  our  country.  The  commune  received  permission  from  the 
Board  to  make  an  extra  cut;  this,  with  the  timber  removed  from 
the  road  line,  yielded  over  $1,800,  reducing  the  actual  cash  cos  I  to 
less  than  $200. 

In  one  of  the  "blocks"  a  beautiful  house  for  the  forest  guard  was 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,  a  substantial,  picturesque 
dwelling  of  stone  and  timber,  quite  an  addition  to  the  village,  where 
most  of  the  residents  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  forest  for 
their  living,  as  they  farmed  in  summer,  and  worked  in  the  woods  at 
other  times.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  with  successive  year's  growth 
and  the  continued  demand  for  pulp-wood,  there  will  be  constant  in- 
crease of  value  in  these  young  spruce  forests,  now  covering  impover- 
ished land.  It  is  this  constantly  increasing  value  which  enables  the 
administration  to  make  expensive  permanent  works,  as  roads, 
bridges  and  buildings. 

Late  in  September,  our  last  -walk  was  taken  in  this  bearjtif'.il  and 
interesting  country,  where  we  received  so  much  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness from  the  forest  officials,  and  where  every  day  brought  fresh 
fields  of  interest  in  the  country,  its  people  and  forests. 
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